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HESSRS. 



PRANG & CO.'S CHRIST/IAS 
PRODUCTIONS. 



WE have just received from Messrs. Prang 
& Co., of Boston, a choice assortment 
of their Christmas Cards and Calendars. 
This firm stands practically alone in their field, 
and the name "Prang" means artistic, beauti- 
ful work. The cards just received, however, 
seem to us to be even finer than those of last 
year, and people who desire to send artistic 
remembrances to their friends cannot do better 
than select either a card or calendar made 
by the above-mentioned firm. Lack of time 
precludes a more detailed description, which 
we must hold over until our next number. 



BRASS BEDSTEADS. 



nESSRS. Hoskins & Sewell, brass and iron 
bed manufacturers, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, who have a branch in this city at 
No. 16 East Fifteenth Street, have just com- 
pleted a contract for the furnishing with brass 
beds the Hotel Cecil, on the Thames Embank- 
ment, London, the only one of its kind in that 
city, and containing iooo rooms. 

Mr. Cooper, the genial manager of the New 
York branch, is showing at the present time 
some very fine new designs in brass bedsteads, 
which have been specially designed to suit the 
American trade. One of these is a very de- 
sirable novelty in which the corner posts taper 
upwards, and form an acute angle with the top- 
nmst rail, the point of juncture being decorated 
with fine scroll work. Oval spaces are left in 
the head and foot of the bed for the introduc- 
tion of painted porcelain panels, which will 
give the bed a sumptuous and dressy appear- 
ance. The general style of the design favors 
the English eighteenth century models. Two 
very unique beds of the same size and design 
are shown, in which the entire brass work is 
made to resemble the curving lines of Austrian 
be,nt wood furniture. The idea is a novel one 
in brass beds, and anyone in search of some- 
thing that nobody else possesses will find these 
two beautiful beds calculated to fill such a de- 
mand. They can be used either as twin beds 
or separately, as desired. There are half a 
dozen designs in the regular twin bed style, 
composed of complementary beds that form a 
very harmonious effect. 

The stock of brass beds carried at the pres- 
ent moment is a large one, and the store is well 
worth a visit. The firm carries out the policy of 
bringing over a continual line of novel designs 
made by the best artists in the trade. Some of 
the beds are of massive proportions, and those 
who desire a baronial feeling in metal beds 
can have their taste fully gratified. There are 
beds to suit every purchaser, ranging from $20 
to $200 each. 

HESSRS. R. J. HORNER & CO. 



THE above-mentioned firm is one of those 
metropolitan houses whose business lies 
in the higher branches of the housefur- 
nishing art. The establishment is one of large 
capacity and product, and is able to furnish 
articles not only correct in taste, but of sterling 
quality, at the most reasonable prices. We 
think it a mistake for intending purchasers to 
buy their furniture at various housefumisLi g 
establishments simply because the different 
articles may be offered as bargains. This is a 
costly process as far as artistic result is con- 
cerned, for it effectually prevents that harmony 
of effect and delight of environment which is 
the result of a liberal education and a special 
training in the selection of goods. The pur- 
chaser without any definite plan, who wan- 
ders from store to store buying articles that 
simply strike his fancy; makes a tremendous 



mistake. The best advice we can give him is 
to go to a high-class establishment, where he 
will reap the double satisfaction of obtaining 
articles that possess merit in themselves, and 
the pleasure which they contribute to the gen- 
eral harmony of effect that is perceptible alike 
to the most unsophisticated owner as well as 
the most exacting critic. The headquarters of 
Messrs. R. J. Horner & Co. occupy the whole 
of the fine building Nos. 61, 63 and 65 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York. The entire 
capacity of this large structure is taken up by 
their show-rooms and offices, their upholstery 
and cabinet rooms occupying the building on 
West Twenty-fourth Street. People who are 
about to furnish their houses should not deny 
themselves the pleasure of a visit to this fine 
establishment, where, in addition to a vast 
array of furnishing goods of every conceivable 
description, style and finish, there is an exten- 
sive suite of rooms which have been fully fur- 
nished and decorated as examples of different 
styles, so that purchasers may be able to judge 
of the finished effect. The sight of these rooms, 
which comprise a spacious entrance hall, vesti- 
bule, drawing-room, dining-room and bed- 
room, is of the utmost advantage. They are-, 
instructive as object lessons in the art of fur- 
nishing, and exhibit articles most in accord 
with the present taste, and show how they look 
together in an apartment, a thing impossible in 
an ordinary show-room. 



A DEPOT OF ARTISTIC NOVELTIES. 



LAST week we again found ourselves in 
the ideal establishment of K. J. Collins, 
at 40 West Twenty-second Street, which 
since our last visit has been rearranged, and 
now presents a more perfect and busmess-like 
appearance. 

It was on Monday, the twenty-fifth — the first 
of the three days' "opening," and business 
seemed to be brisk, despite the disagreeable 
weather. 

A notable addition to the general attractive- 
ness is the room that has just been completed 
at the rear. It is decorated in red : on the 
walls is a red damask paper of effective design ; 
the curtains are of red denim ; around three 
sides of the room is a series of open arches, 
cleverly designed and constructed. These are 
backed with a silky pleated material of a 
bright red. 

A cabinet runs the length of one side, with 
mirrors inserted in it, which, with the aid of the 
white woodwork, light up the room and give it 
a wonderful degree of warmth and cheerful- 
ness. In this cabinet is stored all those won- 
derful fancies and creations for favors that have 
served to give a dash and finish to so many of 
New York's fashionable social functions. 

Besides the many and varied novelties — the 
product of American brains and skill — we were 
shown a line of novelties that had just been re- 
ceived from Paris, and which could come from 
no other place on earth, their d'aintiness is so 
characteristic. 

The demand for favors has been greater than 
for the three previous seasons up to this date, 
and already the establishment has been tried 
to its utmost capacity, on two or three occa- 
sions, having made favors for some of the most 
important events of the past months. 

The blue and white corner is prettier than 
ever, and contains a very handsome three-fold 
screen with landscapes painted on the panel ; 
another screen that claimed our notice was one 
covered in burlaps of a new fleur-de-lis design. 
But it would be impossible to detail all the 
taking things one is shown. We. should recom- 
mend to all those who want things that are 
nice and not to be had at all the big dry goods 
houses, but withal at fitting prices, to pay a 



visit to 40 West Twenty- second Street, where 
they will find numberless articles not to be 
had elsewhere — the very place to purchase gifts. 

PATENTED CHAIRS. 



Collected by Fenelon B. Brock, Solicitor of 
Patents, Washington, L). C. 

TO persons outside the routine of the patent 
business the simple facts of the patent 
system are almost always a surprise. Very 
few realize the magnitude of the patent busi- 
ness of this country. Take, for instance, so 
familiar an object as a chair, and let the mind 
dwell for a moment on the possibilities and 
varieties of patentable material in it. 

There is the chair, pure and simple, a more 
or less uncomfortable receptacle for the sitting 
apparatus of the human race. Surely a thing 
so simple and obvious can be no subject for a 
patent. Primitive man may have stuck four 
sticks in a piece of board and sat on it before 
patents were ever thought of. Then the chair 
mounts a pair of curved sticks, so that the love 
of motion innate in mankind may gratify itself 
by gently swaying as it sits — behold the rock- 
ing-chair. Then the attempt to do away with 
jabbing rockers that scratch the furniture/wear 
the carpet and bark the shins produces the 
platform rocker, with its springs that will creak 
and its legs that won't shove. There the in- 
ventor begins to show his work. Then there 
are- the easy-chairs that fold up and let down — 
several of them — aud the tilting office chair on 
its swivel peg, and, of course, thereis apatenton 
baby's high-chair that lets down and turns into 
a rocker and a jumper and a lot of other things; 
and there are all the complications of the dent- 
ist's chair. After surveying the whole field, 
get anyone to guess on the total number of 
patents on chairs; hardly the wildest imagina- 
tion will leap to more than five hundred. 

There are 4,390. On chairs, just chairs, 
143 patents have been granted; on folding 
chairs, 353; opera chairs, in. The subject 
complicates itself. Think of 182 kinds of 
babies' nursery-chairs. The platform rockers 
number 193. There are railway chairs to the 
tune of 225; there are five coin-controlled 
chairs; 130 dentists' chairs have been 
patented. Of chairs designed for invalids there 
are 21 ; reclining chairs, 223. Tilting office 
chairs for business men, 164; surgical chairs 
for the sick and injured, 43 patents. 

But even when people sit they do not alwaj-s 
sit on chairs, and it seems that every object 
that has the function of being sat upon 
has been patented. There are 264 patents on 
car seats and 7 on circus seats ; spring seats to 
mitigate the hardness of life, 78. Thirty-four 
settees and 55 sofas have been patented. Stools 
and seats exist to the number of 215 ; there are 
38 patents on stool pedestals alone, 52 pawl 
and ratchet stools; 40 screw stools, 60 cane 
stools and 82 folding stools. 

Apparently it only remains for someone to 
patent the process of sitting— that seems the 
only thing left unpatented. Remember, how- 
ever, that these figures are only for patents 
actually taken out and many of them long since 
expired by limitation. The business is still 
booming. It would be a fumble into antiquity 
to find the first chair patent, but the latest 
glided out on the eighth of October, a peram- 
bulating chair, patented by L. A. Chichester. 
At that date, Oct. 8, Division VIII. of the 
Patent Office, havine charge of furniture, re- 
ported 255 applications for patent awaiting 
action by the office. One cannot tell exactly 
the number of these which relate solely to the 
noble art of sitting down, but by taking the 
usual average proportion, it must be about fiftv 
chairs that are now knocking at the Patent 
Office door for patents at this present moment. 
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DECORATIVE flETAL CEILINGS. 



THE possibilities of iron and steel in a deco- 
rative way are strikingly shown in the 
paneled and embossed iron and steel ceil- 
ings and walls used so largely at the present 
time in public buildings, residences and other 
structures. 

While their decorative merit contributes not 
a little to the great popularity of these goods, 
the stronger claim to public favor and wide 
adoption is seen in a consideration of their 
purely material qualities. 

Aside from their attractive appearance, the 
advantages of metal ceilings and walls over 
those of plaster and other construction are 
many. First of all, they are extremely light in 
weight and so easily handled and put up. 
They will not shrink, warp or crack in any way 
from uneven settling of the building or ex- 
treme changes in temperature. They will not 
become detached by age, and are both fire and 
waterproof. Further than this, they are cleanly 
and thus healthful. These are facts. 

As a feature in church ceilings the use of iron 
and steel is rapidly taking precedence over 
plaster, which is both heavy and dangerous. 
The acoustic properties are complete, and there 
is no possibility of the metal ceiling breaking 
away from its fastenings. The design and 
artistic arrangement of panels and moldings 
add an attractive feature not to be gained by 
the use of any other material, and its lasting 
qualities only end with the destruction of the 
edifice. Prominent school boards in the larger 
cities, acknowledging the superior merit of 
metal in ceiling work, are fast adopting it, and 
it is a feature in all new school buildings and 
in the repair of old ones. 

Stores, restaurants, business offices, semi- 
naries, asylums, libraries, theatres, colleges and 
hospitals are using this kind of work exten- 
sively, for it not only makes the premises ex- 
tremely attractive, cleanly and healthful, but 
settles for all time the vexed question of cracked 
and detached ceilings. 

Most attractive ornamenting for parlors, 
dining-rooms and libraries in private resi- 
dences is now being produced in metal, and 
some especially fine work of this kind has lately 
been put upon the market by Messrs. Lyles & 
Mills, of 231 William Street, New York City, one 
of the largest and best-known concerns making 
this class of work in the country. 

The engraving shows a new design for wall 
decoration just brought out by them. Messrs. 
Lyles & Mills have several other new styles of 
plates now on the market, and in their ware- 
rooms show an extensive line of centrepieces, 
borders and moldings. 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



WE have received from Messrs. L. Prang 
&Co., Fine Art Publishers, of Boston, 
several specimens of their latest issues 
in the line of pictures, all of which are charm- 
ing in design and execution, and sustain the 
reputation of the firm for high-class pictorial 
work. * • Our English Poets " consist of six photo- 
graphic medallions in colors, representing 
Tennyson, Browning, Wordsworth, Burns, 
Shakespeare and Byron, and would prove a 
desirable ornament to any library. * • The Com- 
ing of the Tide" is a nocturnal scene in blues 
and greys, showing the rising of the moon on a 
flooded shore. ' ' Lizette " is the title of a charm- 
ing figure in Watteau costume, and " London 
Bridge*' and "The Road to the Wharf" are titles 
of other attractive sketches. The color print- 
ing in all of these sketches is remarkably well 
executed, and the pictures possess that high 
technical finish for which the firm of Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co. is famous. 

A COMPLETE and immediate revolution 
of transportation methods, involving 
a reduction of freight charges on grain 
from the West to New York of from fifty 
to sixty per cent, is what is predicted in 
the November Cosmopolitan. The plan pro- 
poses using light and inexpensive corru- 
gated iron cylinders, hung on a slight rail 
supported on poles from a cross-arm — the whole 
system involving an expense of not more than 
$1500 a mile for construction. The roll- 
ing stock is equally simple and compara- 
tively inexpensive. Continuous lines of cylin- 



ders, moving with no interval to speak of, 
would carry more grain in a day than a quad- 
ruple track railway. This would constitute a 
sort of grain-pipe line. The Cosmopolitan 
also points outthe probable abolition of street- 
cars before the coming horseless carriage, 
which can be operated by a boy on asphalt 
pavements at a total expense for labor, oil and 
interest, of not more than $1 a day. 



JEWEL DON'TS is the title of a brochure 
by Edmund Russell, published by the 
Bramerton Publishing Company, New 
York. Mr. Russell is, we believe, an Ameri- 
can, who went to England many years ago to 
make a study of the qualifications of an es- 
thete. After sitting at the feet of Burne- 
Jones, Whistler, Oscar Wilde, and others of 
that ilk, to discover how a man should pose, 
and decorate himself and his belongings, and 



the true attitude of Mr. Russell on the wearing 
of jewelry, and have been rewarded with the 
following confession: "Don't think that you 
can wear too many jewels." Mr. Russell is 
decidedly in favor of wearing jewels, and 
plenty of them, and states that there is. nothing 
superfluous in the royal hippodrome of jewels 
that adorn the robes of Indian princes. His 
ideal of manly splendor and consummate grace 
is the Sultan of Johore, who, he states, wears 
diamonds and jewels worth $12,000,000. We 
fear that our apostle has no sympathy with the 
Greek ideal in dress when he approves of hav- 
ing a figure loaded with heavy robes f ulsomely 
stiff with jewels, until the swathed body be- 
comes a mere prop for a mass of brocade and 
gems. This flaunting of riches, which is an 
insult to men of lesser wealth, is the model our 
wandering esthete would have us emulate. 

That our apostle himself acts upon the prin- 
ciple that one cannot wear too many jewels is 




Decorative Metal Work. By Lyles & Mills, [New York. 



be happy, he girded up his loins and became 
an apostle of good form to his native land, to 
teach an unkempt generation the Deauty of 
esthetic behavior. In the pamphlet referred 
to our author, in rococo literary style, lays 
down his precepts on the art of wearing jew- 
elry, many of which are characterized by good 
taste. Some of them, however, are curiously 
contradictory, and when they do exhibit good 
taste they are at the same time woefully com- 
monplace, such as ' ' Don't put rings on chil- 
dren," "Don't give gifts of jewels without 
much thought as to their appropriateness," 
" Don't wear your diamond earrings except on 
dress occasions," etc. 

Other Don'ts are absurd, such as "Don't 
buy ready-made jewels," "Don't wear rings 
while sleeping," "Don't wear rings while writ- 
ing letters," etc. We might go on quoting 
many more such Dont's, but hesitate lest the 
reader might come to the conclusion that our 
author is suffering from some mental malady. 

We have searched the pamphlet to discover 



proven by the fact that he himself endeavors 
to rival the super-exalted gorgeousness of Ori- 
ental potentates. One of his functions as the 
apostle of beauty is to recite a poem entitled 
' ' The Light of Asia. " He essays the character 
of Prince Siddartha, who is supposed to pos- 
sess a royal mania' for jewel-incrusted clothes, 
and appears on the platform in a be jeweled 
extravaganza of crown, collar, necklace, epau- 
lettes, breastplate, girdle, cuffs and bracelets. 
His fingers are covered with rings, including 
thumb rings, which he in one part of his 
pamphlet says that nobody should wear. This 
monstrous spectacle becomes mock heroic, and 
the affectation of Babylonian grace includes 
even the pose of the countenance, whose feat^ 
ures the Medusa' of our latter-day decadence 
has transformed into stone. We fear this new 
ideal of manhood and citizenship falsifies both 
nature and art. Mr. Russell himself in his 
saner moments thinks so, when he says, " Don't 
wear a bigger chain for a watch than would be 
necessary ; for a dog." 



